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ABSTRACT " " 

A study examined peer group writing evaluation in the 
classroom. Freshmen in ^expository writing classes were trained at the 
beginning of the ^semester to respond first to the ideas in the 
essays, and only after giving the writer feedback on this level were 
they to help the writer with mechanics and syntax. After being 
divided into groups of four or five, the students read their first 
drafts aloud, with each peer 'in turn criticizing the writer's work 
orally and in written comments on the copies. These comments were 
used in writing second drafts, which were turned in to the teacher 
whose comments were then used for the final draft. The peer groups 
.generally followed the same pattern of development. In^the early 
stages, the majority of comments were positive evaluations of a 
writer s work. Along' with these supportive comments were criticisms 
of content and form, which the writers did not always ,use in their 
revisions (reflecting their resentment at being criticized by spmeone 
other than the teacher, as well as a lack of experience in revision). 
Comments about grammar, punctuation, and syntax were more helpful. 
The peers, were able to pinpoint surface level problems and -offer 
solutions. As the semester progressed, the peers began to suggest 
ways that the writer might revise a text instead of merely 
criticizing the writer. (HTH) -\ 
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s Peer Groups ^ in tjie Composition Classroom: A Case Study 

* - ' By Nina D. ZiV - . , ■ 

Like many composition teachers, I have been using «bhe 

woijks^p approach*in my f plassroonu f or several years. The 

f'ocus of this approach is the p^er writing group in whieK 

student writers shar'e and criticize each other^ work, I 

adopted this approach because it appeared to be* a good 

teaching technique and . because -it received rave reviews' from 

writers such as James, Mof f ett , Peter Elbow, Thorn Hawking, 

and Ken Bruffee. De spite the praise heaped upon this 

technique, I have been alternately disappointed and elated 

about the. how these groups have functioned in my classroom". 

In order to better understand how these groups operate, I 

conducted a study of peer grpup interaction in my classroom. 

The participants in this project were freshmen in my eycposi- 

tory writing classes at New York' University and Seton Hall ^ 

- *\ 

University. 4 At the beginning of 'th$ semester,, I trained 
the participant s - to respond to essays. Using suggestions 
from Jllbow^s Writing Without Teachers an.d Hawkins 1 Group - 
I nquiry Techniques for Teaching Writing ; I emphasized that 
students should respond firsts to the ideas in thp essays and 
only after giving the writer feedback on this level should the 
students help, the writer on. the sentential and lexical levels. 

After the training sessions, I divided t'he classes up* 
iqto groups of four. or five students and instructed the 

students to write their first drafts at home a.nd bring .in ' 

• - v 

these drafts to class with enough copies for their peers. ■ * 



Tftd students then read their p&pers aloud and' each peer, in turn 
criticized the writer's work'orally and in written comments on 
the jsopies^ The sessions of two groups a^ £etpn Hall and 
three- groups at NYU Q were t#pe recorded >After these sessions, " 
the students 'would use the peer comments to write second drafts 

which they turned iff^to me. After I commented on, their papers, 

f • i v 

the students* used my comments to write final'* drafts . - In j- 

addition to taping -the peer group sessions,. I interviewed • 

representative students in each class 'at the beginning and 

, ' m • • .. . \ ■ : 

end of ths semester about their writing experiences and their 

experiences in peer groups. , • p 

t " 

My findings v indicate that 'peer groups gerp&irtsAy followed 
the same pattern -of development. In the early stages', the 
majority of the comments were positive evaluation of a writer's 

• '■- V* 

wo^k such «.s "I like your idea'" or "good paper." While* these 
comments did not give the writers feedback on the content of 
their work, they were worthwhile 'responses because at this 
point studentV were just ^beginning tb j/earn to- work togejher 
as a group and positive ^valuations of their writing wade 
group members feel comfortable with one angther. Students 
als-o engaged in Ismail talk" about things unrelated to their 
writing. It is easy to dismias such talk as. a waste of time; 
however, I think it 1^ important, to remember that when the/* 
enter our classes, many of the students have fiever participated 
irt such groups and sucfr talk helps to diffuse the tension • 



many student.^ feel at, b^ing in a " t eacherle s q^-eias s . ^ 

4 



Along with thes-e supportive comments were criticisms of 
content and form. v There were great differences in th^a kinds 

of ' comments made in* each area and how t*he writers used t»he 

- ■ J , - ( ■ 

comments. The pjBer comments On content did* give the writer 
*~ * , . -* - r 

.indications that there v^re some problems in the text. Thus 
students wrote comments such, as "this paper is too short," 
or "the argument in your pape-r is- ,a weak oqe."„ Thpugh th^ese * 
comments were 1 ' val.j.d criticisms , students fauntf .such comments 
unhelpful and made few major -revisions in response to them/." 
For example, Mark, a participant in the ,pr.ojWct J w'rote his 
f*/sti. paper abput frisbee playing. He had a good description 

of the game of frisbee 6ut little &bout his involvement *ttn 

■ . . * \. 

the sport. His peers suggested that he put more .of himself 

in his paper and he acknowledged that they w'ere rig.ht. However.. 

in h,is next draft, he did not discuss his personal ,involvemeht 

in more d6pth. Two passible explanations for 'why students. 

made few revisions are embodied in a comment msftle by Mark / ; 

in hij3 final interview: "In the beginning I re^ente/d th^e j J 

peer group ^process because all they were .doing was, you know, 

criticizing it and that didn't help* too much.'" • Mark f s /consent 

indicates his resentment 3 at being /criticized by someone o'th^r 

' » ° * 

than his teacher and his underlying lack of faith in peer ( . " 

, , ■ » 

criticism. His remark also . reflect^ the lack of revision 

experience he and his classmates had. Indeed, at^ this stage, 

the students could criticize but'they could not. off er suggestions^ 

as to how the writer might solve the problem irr the t 8 ext 
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rh contrast to the w.ay criticism about content was given 

and used, peer comments aJ6out grammar, punctuation, spelling, 

or on 'the lexical/sentential level were much mors helpful" to 

i m « j 

the writers. For example, herd is a group of students in 

their first peer group session discussing a student's paper. 
The writer is„Vincent. 



Charlie " 
Vincent 
Charlie ; 



The next sentence 
is a run on . 

Yes. You have four thoughts in there. "There 
wasn't a> ; s tore .left except for Key food, a fruit •* 
store, butcher s tore , #/ that ' s one thought. ^'Others 

f 9 '* 

had been raided before the food store off limit 
cry had gone v into ef f e c t'^tha t ' s a second thought, 
and you can't put it in parentheses. 
So I'll put that into a few sentences. 
Wilton:. I think the use of- paf entheses da to show second 

thoughts or side thoughts. You should make separate 
sentences 'out of those or u«e* commas. The reader 
looks at^ parentheses as* an insert. 
Vincent: All right. 



VijKjan t 



Charlie: :1s this a misplaced modifier? *We spotted a cfiurch 
b bazaar?* 

-Vincent: 1 don't know what a modifier is. ^ 
Charlie: *Right before the toll booth to enter Rockaw ? ay, I 

spotted a church bazaar* Put *chui;ch bazaar^bef ore 
• this clause. • ^ • - , 

Vincent: You mean, put^church bazaar" b'ef ore^Rockaway ?* 

» 

■ & 



1 see, I put,*r a-potted the .church bazaar^ right 
before tile toll booth' to ' enter Rockaway.." 
Charlie : Right - > 

Vincent: ^ That sound's f £ne . ( 
Charlie: *It turned out to be Las Vegas night m n Maybe 
, -■ *h at shouldn't be a different paragraph. 

Bonnie: That 's all . right . What about the next one?- 
Vincent: „j>ut the next paragraphs together"?" Okay . 
Invtheir comments on surface level problems , -the peers wile not 
on-ly able to pinpoint the problems; they were also able to 
offer solutions 'to them.^ Thus Charlie sug^sted how to revise 
a riyi-on sentence, -Wilton commented on Vincent's use of parenth 
and* Bonnie .suggested. a new revision of Vincent's paragraphing. 

At the, beginning of the semester then, peer comments 
consisted of expressions pf positive support, problem and 
solution comments on surface level* matters , and more limited 
comments on the conceptual and structural levels. As the 
semester progressed, the three categories of comments " continued 
to appear in the oral/ and written responses of the peers/ 
The nature' of the evaluative and surface level comments 
remained unchanged. However, there were noticeable differences 
in how peers responded. to conceptual and structural problems 
in tlj e text. Instead of • just criticizing the writer,, they 
began to offer suggestions' as to how he or she might revise 
a text. For instance, Vincent wrote hl^ fourth essay \about 
the hostage crisis in Iran and suggested that' the "United 
States use military force, to get the hostages out. After 



stating his position, he w:rot'e: 

'the U.S had a policy known as 11 speak softly -and' carry 
a big stick. ,".\ This policy worked very well during th^ 
early 1900's. What it entailed fras that ^if a*ny coun/fcry 
got out of line, - the U.S. would .react with military 'force . • 

But since the U.S. was looked upon by some*, European countries 

> .... 
as being a bully, the U.S. got away from this policy.' 

■ i 

Since the U.S. r had' been using the ".Mi;.' Nice Guy" 
policy, we lost thousands and thousands of* boys in Vietnam. 

Now we have to be at the mercy df .the OPEC flation-s..' Most 

* # ' 
recently^, we had ha'd 'to sit on pins and needles over the. 

Iran crisis. 1 " * 

f H*ere is , an , exchange^ about this section of the paper: / 

Charlie: Tx> add a little spice to it,- maybe you should' 

give an example of how readj^jng to military force' 

-J 

. worked. In the early 1*900 's if any' country got * 
out of line*, the U.S. reacted with military force . 99 
Vincent: You want me to giv^ some examples? 4 * 

Charlie: Yea, give some examples J 1 
Vincent : Okay . < 

Charlie: % Ve have to be at the mercy of the OPEC nations. ^ 

Put tfhy we've been at the mercy *%f. the OPEC 

nations. You shouLd examine the situation. 

Later v in ,the saijie paper; Vincent wrote that if the United 

States stepped in, the Iranians wcguld desert Khomeini for 

* * * , 

"it is my opinion that only a few Iranians feel the way 
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Khomefihi (Joes and when pus*h comes to shove these radical Iranians 

' . s /•■"'.' 

would burn tfreir own flag," Roman, a group member, wrote this 
cqmment.next to Vincent' 's statements:* "Back up your /opinion 
More strongly," In ' his next" dr^f t , Vincent used his. peers 1 
suggestions and jj&ve two examples of U.S. military intervention 



during the early 1900 r s\mi the reason we^are dependent on 
OPEC*. 

Trom the examples. I have given,, it is clear that pfter 

groups can w6rk if teachers are patient as they evolve. 

Indeed, teactfers cannot, expect students to Miraculously 

become expert critics and feel cVo^for table in tfciis new 

« j* - ' » > * 

group ^e ing . They jieed'. time to develop a t iense of trust 

within tlie group structure before they are 3?ea'dy to accept 

a;nd constructively use the*, comments ftade by their geer's • 

Furthermore , * s tudents- need £ certain environment in which 

to develop their critical powers. The students in my 

study became good critics as a result of their interaction 

with their peers and because ( throughout the semester, I 

interspersed peer group sessions with^class sessions ^ 

about - revision strategies they niight use when rewriting 

their. papei*s . . 

My role as a. teacher of revision strategies was a natural 

one in this class setting. However, otheF roles which were 

natural in a regular class did not s'eem to fit into the* 

scheme of the "'teacherle s s " class . One role which came into 

question was that of the teacher aq evaluator. In this study, 

the draft process began with peer reviews and at a later stage, 
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students .received comments from* theft- teacher. Sometimes, 
the ^students' reactions . conflicted with my. assessment resulting 
m confusion in the student writer's mind about which of the 
comments should be .followed . For example, Vincent wrote his 
first paper about his • experiences ' during the New York City ' 
blackout of 1977 -when his father's store was -nearly looted by • 
rioters.' Here is what his peers said about the content of the* 
paper: 

^ 4 Vincent: Oka^r. fell me about the substance of the paper. 

Wilton:' 1 This is a Narrative. It is basically A B C D 
happened. ^ It's not analytical". You can do a ' 
narrative. ^ „ * „ 

Charlie: It's not a bad narrative. 

Wilton: If it htfd to be- a narrative, it .gas a good 
1 harrative . , 

Charlie: He reveals it'slowly. How his f^elAgs developed . 

One of the good points about it. 

Vincent's peers evidently were satisfied with the content of 
■''»'. v , 

the paper. However, v my evaluation of the essay" was entirely 

different. I thought that while it* was" in gobd chronologkal 

order, it rambled on for six pages with no particular point 

to it.' I suggested to Vincent that* he change • the , focus of the 

paper and discuss why people beh_ave in the manner he had 

described. Because Vincent had gotten , a positive response from 

.h^s peers to hie essay, he wa's reluctant to make. major 

... . ' A n». . 

revisions, in response to my comments. .' \ 
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On6 way to deal ^with the teacher^peer , conflict I have described 

•is not to have peers ^and leacher.s evaluate t'he same .paper. x * 

'f. «, . * " . 

S'ince there^may still be some conflict becau v sO' of the final " • 

I ' * ^ 

grade the teacher plaices on the student paper, teachers might ; 

- I. . '• • . 

.opt for not putting grades 6n ;, ind#vidlial papers and instead 

have a composite grape ba^ed on^the student's best wo^k of 
the semester • 



* Another role wl^ich cameb.into question in this kind \of 

* ** ti . 

j . ft . . , 

^class setting was- /that of .the taacher as an audience for 
her students' writing. In this three stage draft- probes s\' 

students were ttflf initial audience"" for each other and as ; 

- < /' ' 

~a result, 'exclud/ed me as a reader. For example,- students' 

used terminology only, their peey« could understand or wrote 

, ' /. / , ' 

essays which we're essentially responses to something another ' 

peer 'had written. Because of this shift in audience^ the, 

dialogue whichj I was accug^omed to creating with 'my * students 

was often subverted by thfc student to student dialogue . which 

/ ■ ♦ . ' . « 1 

was occunng. ; * ■ 

i < " 

In my resfearcii, I have explored* in depth how^ peers inter- 

/ ; • ' ■ ; ,/ . 

dct-with each other and" sugg^ted sojne of the* probf'ems 
teachers havp in defining their'.roles in a*. " teacherless 11 
classroom. ^1 believe that peer response .gro,ups s)io\ild be 
the subject/ of further Research for even~'though peer groups 
are not th^ panacea for all our students 1 writing problems,, 
students. 'who participate in 'such groups learn how to inter-', 
act with o>th&r writers and how -to be good critics, arid to. me, 
these are important assets fx>r any writer to 'have. 



